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CHARIVARIA 





past, and its millions of words 

have already lit the first fires of 
autumn or had fish wrapped in them. 
But five from the lips of the Prime 
Minister hang in the memory still, the 
frankest ever declaration of aims by 
any political party: “We do not want 
unemployment.” 


Bim nt has slipped into the 


Distinguished Cast, Too 

BritisH drama-lovers learned with 
regret that the plan to save the St. 
James’s theatre had been abandoned. 
Still, it had a good run. 


Trends Reversed 
Last week’s news was notable for a 
couple of refreshing new twists. Mr. 














Clement Davies called for a reform of 
the House of Commons, and an educa- 
tionist said that adult evening classes 
were constituting a serious threat to 
television. 


Have Your Cookie and Eat Him 

MICHIGAN University, surveying the 
ambitions of America’s teenage girls, 
found that though ninety-four per cent 
wanted to marry, only three per cent 
wanted to be housewives—and added, 
bemusedly, that it could find no answer 
to this “enormous discrepancy.” 
Alimony? 


Old Arabian Custom 

WHEN a message of “warm friend- 
ship” from King Saud to Mr. Eisen- 
hower coincided with an attack on the 
U.S. by a Saudi Arabian spokesman, 
the President confessed himself “sur- 
prised bewildered” —a _ remark 
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and 


received in Saudi Arabia with surprise 
and bewilderment. 


Fair Shares 
Reports that Russia is preparing a 
film of the satellite launching, and that 





now 


Mr. Dulles is “prepared to 
discuss” international control of inter- 
planetary missiles, sugyest an inter- 
change of movies between east and west, 
the U.S. contribution being a series of 
studies showing how two Atlases and 
one Talos got up to 4,000 feet before 
premature disintegration. 


Mayors’ Nest 

PiETRO ANNIGONI, sentenced to eighty 
days for calling the city fathers of 
Florence “ buffoons,” has the additional 
conviction that he’ll probably never be 
asked to paint them now, either. 


Go-Getters 
Tue decision, by the Pope, to 
designate a patron saint for publicity 





men has done much to raise the prestige 
of the profession generally, and in 
particular that of the publicity men who 
were behind it. 


Late Fruiting 
JUBILATION in Government circles 
greeted the news of a two hundred 
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million pound surplus last year “ despite 
the Suez crisis.” However, after con- 
sultations with other Ministers Mr. 
Macmillan has decided that it is too 
late to pretend that this was the whole 
idea. 


Flop 

Air France executives looked crest- 
fallen last week when their two millionth 
passenger this year flew into Orly and 
turned out to be not only too big to get 
in his award of a midget car but also 
Herr Gerhard Opitz from Germany. 


Dear Old Chap, Unless... 
BIRMINGHAM’s decision to give the 
public more “diplomatic and human” 


treatment embraces the addressing of 
residents by name, the inclusion of 
simple letters of explanation with legal 
documents, and more comfort in 
municipal waiting-rooms. Gentler 
demands for increased rates are expected 
to follow. 


Party Labials 

IPSWICH, says a Times writer on the 
forthcoming by-election, is “on the tips 
of untold tongues.” Advisers on 
enunciation and elocution to Conser- 
vative speakers point out that this 
actually applies only to the “switch” 
part. 


Orbituary 
EITHER the fatter papers 
Or Russia’s skyborne ace 
Have cured the Fleet Street vapours 
About the lack of Space. 








Spaceupplement 


INTRODUCTION 


TONE Age... Bronze Age... 
First and Second Ice Age... . 


Wat Tyler . . . Renaissance... 
Sham Tudor .. . and now at last the 
Space Age! Restless Man, in his 


constant quest for something fresh to 
have a special supplement about, has 
stumbled on yet another circulation- 
builder. 

Where is Space? Are You Sure? 
What’s in it for Father? Whither 
Betelgeuse? Can we Harness the Iono- 
sphere? Do You Get Seasick in a 
Vacuum? Is Gravity Finished? What 
Can Matter Be? These are just a few 
of the anxious queries being bandied 
about to-day on the tops of buses. This 
Guide sets forth in plain, straight- 
forward language some of the more 
important answers. (Not all, of course, 
for security reasons.) 


Wuat Is Space? 

Space is what everything is in. It 
is all over the place. If it were not 
there would be nowhere to put things. 

More simply, if Space did not exist 
everything would be all jammed up 
together in a great big lump—Saturn, 
the Earth, the Milky Way, East 
Croydon, the Plough, the Sun, and 
everywhere, so that a train leaving 
St. Pancras at, say, 10a.m. would 
eventually reach a siding in the Andro- 
meda Galaxy by way of Jupiter, and a 
man walking backwards down the 
corridor towards the guard’s van, 
relatively speaking, would be making 
things very difficult all round. 


HIsTORY 

Space was discovered by Fred Hoyle 
shortly before the war, although its 
existence was also shrewdly suspected 
by Giordano Bruno before him (1548- 
1600). Nicholas of Cusa (1401-64) said 
it was a product of the mind, and didn’t 
reckon much to it at all. 

Space is very old. It is either shrink- 
ing or expanding, according to how you 
look at it, and either coming or going 
by the same token. It has a great 
future behind it. It has never been 
conquered, which makes it an obvious 
target. Its famous battles have been 
described by Wells, Verne, etc.—but 
not, so far, by Churchill. 


* The Busy Man’s Guide to Everywhere Else 


Is SpACE NECESSARY? 
Yes. (See Wuat Is SPACE?) 
GEOGRAPHY 

Space is divided into three main 
parts: 

(a) Space Proper 
(6) Outer Space 
(c) Infinity. 

It is in effect a large body of room 
entirely surrounded by itself, and con- 
taining worlds. Principal exports are 
meteorites, radio waves, manna, and 
It. Apart from the occasional ex- 
pedition by monkeys, dogs and mice 
little serious exploration has been done, 
and several people on Earth have said 
they wouldn’t go there for a big clock. 

Geographically speaking, Space is 
different from practically anywhere else 
you can think of: it is curved. 


FLORA AND FAUNA 

These occur mostly on Earth, a 
football-shaped place somewhere near 
the bottom left-hand corner of Space, 
and include women and mushrooms. 
There may be some moss on Mars and 
even lichen, but the presence of mush- 
rooms (Agaricus psallioter campestris) is 
very doubtful; they need an even 
temperature of between 55 degrees and 
60 degrees in fermenting manure from 


The Two Elizabeths 


“T KNOW I have the body,” said the first Elizabeth, 
“Of a mere weak woman, it is true; 
But I have within it the heart of a king, 
And a king of England, too.” 


And “I thank God,” said the first Elizabeth, 
“Such qualities in me show 

That if I were turned out of the realm in my petticoat 
There is no place I could not go.” 


“Though God hath raised me high,” 
“Yet this is the glory of my crown, 

That while I have reigned, I have reigned with your love, 
Which upheld me in my renown.” 


And the second Elizabeth, with heart of a king, 
And all the qualities her rank can bring, 

Reigns with our love abroad and at home, 
Admired through the whole of Christendom. 
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horses fed chiefly on corn, and neithe 
Ritchie Calder nor Copernicus have 
supported the claim that there is am 
corn on Mars at all, let alone horses, 


There are no women on Mars either.” 


and precious few on Neptune, where the 
atmosphere is full of methane and 
ammonia. On Saturn there are eleven 
small people shaped like bats. Their 
heads light up. Nobody knows their 
names. They pick their teeth. 


THE Moon 

There are still some simple-minded 
people about who will ask you ‘ Why 
should we go to the Moon if it hasn't 
even got any atmosphere?” ‘The next 
time this happens you can be ready 
with the following answers:— 

1. It may have. 

2. To get to the other side. 

3. So that we can find out when 
it’s going to stop raining. 

4. Because it is there. 

The cost? Somewhere between four- 
teen and a hundred-and-eight million 
at a rough estimate, depending on 
number of tickets sold, amount of fresh 
meat carried, wear and tear and other 
variables. 

CONCLUSION 

So much then for Space. 

ALEX ATKINSON 


said the first Elizabeth, 
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The Kremlin Cossacks’ Letter to the Socialists 


{After Repin 





A Man of Affairs By 


before we became acquainted. He 

might be in charge of a string of 
mules, going down to the shore to fetch 
sand: or weeding the cornfields hour 
after hour under the fierce sun; or I 
would see him at Mass in the little 
pink-washed church of the pueblo, his 
features composed in a look of simple 
piety. The cabin he lived in was an old 
ruin of a place beside the village well. 
He was a man of about nine or ten, with 
a scrub of fair hair and large grave eyes 
the colour of the sea. 

One evening as I came home from a 
walk in the hills 1 heard the sharp 
hissing of a Spaniard who wants to 
attract attention. Paco stood at the edge 
of the path in all his ragged dignity, 
carrying something in his two small 
hands: something that cheeped and 
fluttered and struggled ‘to get away. 

“Look, sefiora,” he said. “‘ What do 
you think of that?” 

It was a little bird, its eyes bright 
with terror, its chest heaving as if all 
the fear in the world were pent up inside. 

“Very nice,” I said. “ What shall you 
do with him?” 

Paco took one hand from the bird 
and made a scooping gesture towards 
his mouth with the bunched fingers. 
Then he smiled, the dazzling smile of 
an angel. 

“There’s nothing on him: he isn’t 


I KNEW Paco by sight a long time 






“I suddenly got that odd feeling—that all this has happened before .. . 


worth cooking,” I remarked. “Why 
not sell him to me?” 

Paco was not to be rushed into things, 
and it took him a while to think this 
over. At last he said thoughtfully 
“And how much would you give?” 

“Five pesetas.” 

“Very well,” said Paco, a little too 
quickly for perfect decorum, but with a 
face as calm and expressionless as ever. 
He carefully passed the bird to me: I 
threw it into the air like a ball and it 
took wing, flying to the top of a tree 
and perching there, glancing at us and 
the sky and all around as if unable to 
believe in its own happy fortune. 

“That was a nice trick!” Paco 
exclaimed hotly. “You said you would 
buy him.” 

“And here is the money 

This seemed to annoy him more than 
ever. ‘“‘What’s the matter with you, 
woman?” he complained. ‘You said 
you wanted the bird. Now I have five 
pesetas, and you have nothing. Ay, 
Mother of God, these foreigners!” 

“I wanted him to go free.” 

Paco looked at me with the sad 
eyes of perfect wisdom contemplating 
absolute folly, and slowly turned away. 
He marched down the _bridle-path 
ahead of me without a word, merely 
looking over his shoulder from time to 
time as if to assure himself that such a 
fool did really exist. 


,” 
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TRACY 


The next morning as I was trying to 
write, Maria the little maid came in to 
say that El Paco wished to speak to me, 
I received the news with a scowl. There 
were certain things that Maria was 
unable to grasp. She could not under- 
stand why anyone writing should object 
to a little cheerful noise, either in the 
form of flamenco, executed in the tones 
of a cat on the roof, or of conversations 


screamed out with a friend a quarter of 


a mile away: nor that anyone should 
regard frequent interruptions as any- 
thing but pleasantly conducive to work. 
At first I had told her not to disturb me 
on any account whatever; but two days 
later the kitchen caught fire and the 
obedient child was all but burned to 
death in her attempts to put it out 
alone. After that I begged her only to 
come on matters of importance. 

“T thought, Maria, you were only to 
come on matters of importance.” 

““Sefiora, he says that it 7s important.” 

Paco was standing at the kitchen door 
with a little bird in cach hand, and 
these he held out towards me with 
gleeful triumph. 

“I’m busy, Paco,” I began, pretend- 
ing not to see them. “Come back after 
lunch.” 

“T shall have eaten them for lunch.” 

“May you enjoy them,” I said, in the 
courteous Spanish formula. 

“But don’t you want them to go 
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“I'd like to see that blasted Russian thing do five miles a second in this little lot.” 


free?” he asked gently, raising eyes that 
were all candour, all innocence. 

With a sense of being trapped I gave 
him ten pesetas and bade him be off. 
This time he had bound the legs of the 
birds together with cotton, and they 
could only struggle helplessly as he laid 
them on the ground and departed. Old 
Sultan, one of the famished dogs of the 
pueblo who hung about the yard all day 
for scraps of food, was on them and had 
wolfed one down before I could stop 
him. I rescued the other and set it 
free, while Maria looked on with 
the expression she had whenever I 
disgraced our house. 

“I will not see Paco again, Maria.” 

The following morning was exception- 
ally quiet and free from disturbance. 
Maria had a screaming-match with a 
gipsy who wanted to tell our fortunes, 
the garden became a Bedlam for 
twenty minutes while the man who 
delivered the ice killed a snake, and up 
on the roof the plumber rained mighty 
blows on the tank by the hour. But the 
door of my study never opened once. 
At two o’clock I went into the kitchen 


to ask for lunch, and found three little 
birds on the table with their legs all tied 
together. Maria was looking peculiar 
again. 

“But, Maria, this is getting silly.” 

“Claro.” 

When the hour of siesta was ended I 
walked up to the cabin near the well 
and inquired for Paco. They said he 
was working with a brother among the 
almond trees, and that he was “much 
preoccupied.” I found him standing 
beneath a tree with folded arms, 
shouting orders to a tiny boy in the 
branches who was disentangling a piece 
of old fishing-net with two or three little 
birds caught in it. 

“Paco,” I said, “you need not bring 
those birds to me.”’ 

“ As the sefiora wishes,” Paco replied, 
impassive as ever. “But they will be 
eaten.” 

“The world is hard.” 

“The sehora would like to pay for 
the others?” 

I wagged a negative forefinger at him. 
A cloud gradually settled over his face: 
he seemed to be grappling with the idea 
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of fraud on a scale beyond his experience. 
Now the little boy in the tree threw the 
net on the ground at our feet with 
the birds still wriggling in it. 

“Come down, Carlito,” Paco com- 
manded, “and go home.” 

As the urchin trotted up the hill Paco 
knelt before me and one by one, 
splendidly, he freed the birds from the 
net and allowed them to fly away. 

“Look,” he said quietly, fixing me 
with great melancholy eyes, “I am a 
poor boy, and I am hungry, and let 
them go. You have many pesetas, it is 
nothing to you, but you would not save 
them. You said you wanted them to go 
free, but it was not the truth. It was 
the mere capricho of a moment. Sangre 
de Dios, these foreigners!” 

And rising to his feet and throwing 
the net over his shoulder he moved 
off at the calm, steady pace of a man all 
girt about with righteousness. 

“T am afraid Paco is angry with me,” 
I told Maria later on. 

“He is very well 
village,” she answered, 
flicker of expression. 
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I LIKE [TT HERE 


~~ 


by Kin 


“ HY isn’t he here? Why isn’t 
he here? Why isn’t he here?” 
Bowen asked hysterically 


some sixty hours later. He referred to 
C. J. C. Oates, Barbara’s friend’s friend 
who was going to put them all up during 
their stay in Portugal and who was also, 
according to his own account, going to 
have met them off the ship. He had not 
done that. Bowen knew now that he 
had known this all along, just as he had 
known that the foreign A. A. chap— 
more precisely, the representative of the 
Automével Club de Portugal—would not 
be present either. 

“Darling, do calm down,” Barbara 
said, grinning. She looked entrancingly 
neat in her white T-shirt with the thin 
horizontal navy stripes and her calf- 
length plum slacks, so much so that, 
given the chance, he would not only 
have performed the old marital rites but 
might have felt impelled to go on and 
eat her as well. 

“Why did he say he was coming and 
then not come? Eh? Eh? Eh?” 

“Now don’t worry, he'll turn up.” 

While he was listening to Barbara’s 
reassurance, meditating on the de- 
ficiencies of his character and wondering 
what the Portuguese for “I don’t under- 
stand” was, the five Bowens were 
moving in loose formation towards the 
customs shed: it could not be put off 
any longer. 

All the customs officers were dis- 
tinguished-looking men who wore their 
grey alpaca uniforms with an air and 
yet with a hint of injured merit, like 
cashiered generals starting again at the 
bottom. The one Bowen got obviously 
felt his loss of status keenly, but 
between them they soon evolved an 
Anglo-Franco-Portuguese patois which, 
tked out with a bit of Latin on Bowen’s 
side, served their purposes. 

“Where’s Oates, then?’ Bowen 
asked his wife again, visualizing by now 
amapless journey into the unknown. 
There could not.have been more than 
ten hours of daylight left. 


g 


’ 


xsley Amis 


Bowen has brought his family to Portugal 
for a holiday, and also to establish the 


authenticity of a novel in manuscript offered 
to a London publisher apparently by the 


“He can’t have gone to the wrong 
ship, can he?” 

“There must be very few ships called 
Rio Grande arriving here this morning. 
He’s forgotten. He never meant to 
come. Are we sure this is Lisbon?” 

“Cheer up, bogy, everything’s going 
to be all right, I know it is, I can feel it.” 

Bowen said quickly: “I wonder if 
that chap’s him.” 

“Ask him. He looks as if he’s looking 


, 


for someone.’ 
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writer Wulfstan Strether. 


[This version ts condensed from Mr. Amis’s 


forthcoming novel.| 


“No, you ask him. I’m tired of 
asking people things.” 

Barbara threw back her head with a 
gentle yell. She was sitting on the rail 
of a sort of cattle-pen arrangement 
inside which, an hour and a half earlier, 
Bowen had talked to a lot of different 
men about the car. Most of the time 


since then she had spent trying to bend 
Sandra into an appropriate position on 
her lap. 


designed to call this to 


She now made a gesture 
Bowen’s 





attention. “No, you ask him,” she 
said. 

Bowen asked him and had to admire 
the sincerity of his regret at not being 


Oates. 


“Mr. Oates? How good of you to 
come and meet us.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Bowen, I’m only 
sorry I’m late. These boats don’t 
usually dock until about now, you see. 
May I present my wife? I hope you had 
a pleasant voyage?” 

These and other amiabilities were 
uttered in a native English accent and 
with a not unattractive formality. Oates 
had a beaky, narrow face and hair 
shrivelling back from a freckled, deeply- 
lined forehead. Apart from a pair of 
large tan-and-white shoes, he looked in 
his neat dark grey suit like any young 
London Office worker. His wife, olive- 
skinned and with other things about 
her that Bowen took to be typically 
Portuguese, seemed nice too. If she 
could have been compressed to about 
three-quatters of her actual width she 
would have been very attractive. 

The children were now introduced, 
Sandra from a distance because of 
having done what children of her age so 
often do. Oates, his comedian’s shoes 
creaking like mad, led the Bowens 
away from the little area that, in their 
different ways, they had come to know 
so well. In the cobbled yard beyond the 
customs sheds where the car was 
parked he turned to Bowen. “If you'll 








“Now that you’re over the worst, dear... 





follow, Mr. Bowen,” he said, “I'll lead 
the way.” When this plan had been 
approved he moved off again with the 
slightly hostile purposefulness, like an 
hotel manager advancing on a drunken 
guest, that Bowen soon saw was habitual 
to him. Frowning to himself, he put on 
a pair of sunglasses and mounted a 
shiny, ginger-coloured, small-wheeled 
motor-bike. 

Oates piloted them through the 
traffic—which moved remarkably fast— 
with a hint of the exaggerated choreo- 
graphic swaying Bowen had seen gone 
in for by transatlantic dispatch-riders 
during the war. After a time they 
reached the coast road, the estuary of 
the Tagus on their left. Everything 
looked cheerful, expensive and brand- 
new, even vaguely important. Perhaps 
it was all to do with the sun and how 
bright it was. It was a pity that such 
terrible people said that colours were 
brighter in the South, because they were 
right. 

“Oh, doesn’t it all look lovely!” 
Barbara said. 


“You’ve put her down now, have 
you?” 

Barabara looked up from one of the 
women’s magazines her mother had 
recently sent her. It was the kind that 
had pictures of rich people’s houses in 
it, and Mrs. Knowles’s self-deprecation 
for reading such stuff would freeze the 
blood. She had the opposite effect on 
Bowen when she lauded the book 


” 
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reviews. Her daughter now answered 
his question: “Yes, but I don’t know 
how long she’ll stay down. She hasn't 
finished her bottle yet.” 

“Oh, dear. How are her guts?” 

“Only three times since this morning, 
Can I have a fag, sweet?” 

“Sorry, I’ve only got Portuguese 
ones.” 

“Never mind, I can’t stand that 
brilliantine taste. I wish I could 
explain about Sandra’s food to Rosie,” 
she said, meaning Oates’s wife. “The 
meat’s always so rich. And why do they 
put olive oil in everything?” 

“It’s just a way they have. Did you 
try again?” 

“Yes, only we’re a bit stuck with 
anything more complicated than Yes 
and No. Why don’t you try some French 
with her? Titus was saying she knows 
a bit of French.” 

“T expect she does, but I’m not much 
good at Portuguese French. ~ Ordinary 
French would be bad enough.” He sat 
down and picked up the postcard from 
old Buckmaster (or Strether) inviting 
them to call the following day. It would 
be a run of a dozen miles or so inland, 
he had worked out. He ran his eye over 
the card for the twentieth time, trying 
to solve the problem of what sort of man 
had written it, and also the rather more 
immediate problem of what that man 
had thought he meant by the map he 
had tried to draw on it. Revelation was 
withheld. Bowen went on: “I hope 
those sores of Sandra’s are going to be 
okay.” 

“T’ve put some of that penicillin 
stuff on them.” 

“Good for you. 
boys?” 

“Off playing by the woods some- 
where.” 

The minuteness of Oates’s house 
could still, after ten days, fill Bowen and 
Barbara with sincere amazement. The 
area of its ground (and only) floor could 
not have been mueh more than that of 
half a badminton court. In that space 
were assembled a lot of rooms. ‘There 
was a dining-room with two large side- 
boards and a large table in it. Nearly 
all the pleasure Bowen had had since 
entering the house had taken place at 
that table, eating and drinking things 
that were on it. There, too, he had 
passed darker hours, working in the 
mornings at Barbara’s instance on that 
awful play. His daily horror at what he 
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had written the day before was topped 
up by the air display put on by the flies 
that shared his occupancy. 

The two senior Bowens shared a 
dark, wardrobe-ridden bedroom with 
their daughter. It had been ornament- 
ridden too until, ten minutes after their 
arrival, she had broken a_ richly- 
engraved scent-spray. The Oates’s 
bedroom, piled with copies of Tit-bits, 
Everybody's and an_ old-fashioned- 
looking local effort with what could have 
been daguerreotype illustrations, had 
turned out to be also the “own sitting- 
room” the Bowens had been promised. 
They had actually sat in it on their first 
day. But now they were sitting, as they 
often did, on the beds in the boys’ 
bedroom. ‘Through a very thin wall 
was the kitchen. At the moment the 
two maids were cackling in it. There 
was also the closet-like hall which 
doubled as the bed-chamber of the 
childless maid—so much for the 
opulent overtones of “maid living in.” 
Last, but very far from least, there was 
the bathroom-cum-lavatory. ‘The rising 
graph of its smell seemed to-day to be 
reaching the steep part of the curve. . . 

While making the stride that would 
take him back to the boys’ bedroom 
Bowen heard a childish wail through the 
clamour from the kitchen, where Rosie 
Oates was dealing out what he took to 
be denunciations and, it seemed, getting 
them back as well—with interest, as 
they say. “She’s awake,” Bowen said 
mournfully to his wife. 

“Not surprising with all this row, I 
suppose. You know, I wonder how 
much longer we can stand it here.” 

Barbara had begun wondering that 
on the fourth day and had been wonder- 
ing it more and more often ever since. 
“Do you want me to go this time?” 
Bowen asked quickly. 

“Oh, would you be an angel?” 

Just then he heard Oates’s motor- 
bike come popping down the road and 
in at the gate, rev up mightily (as usual) 
under the window where Sandra’s cot 
was, then recede up the path into the 
garage. Female cries of “‘Béa tarde, 
senhor”—quite the old feudal touch— 
greeted the master of the house on his 
three-yard progress through the kitchen. 
Bowen could track him to his bedroom 
by the furious creaking of his co- 
respondent’s shoes. 

Time passed. Oates arrived in the 
dining-room, turned the wireless on at 








something like concert-hall volume, and 
regaled the household with the strains 
of an American song about Spain being 
sung in German—a current favourite, 
this, on the Roman Catholic station in 
Lisbon patronized by him. The bawling 
and shrieking seemed to appease Sandra. 
Bowen laid her down and crept away. 

More time passed. During this 
section of it the boys, having had their 
tea in the kitchen (egg-and-bacon for 
the tenth time in five days) were bathed 
and driven into bed. Here they began 
a long, bitter protest at having their 
parents sitting, so they alleged, on their 
feet. The wireless was now yelling what 
could have been a news bulletin. It all 
sounded as if it was very good news. 

When Rosie appeared, did her shy 
breathy smile and said “Soup,” the 
Bowen couple followed closely at her 
clopping heels. ‘They greeted Oates, 
who smiled back with the air of inwardly 
suppressing the effect of some discredit- 
able rumour about them he had picked 
up in Lisbon during the day. 

It was an abundant and, to Bowen 
rather than Barbara, delicious meal. 
This was usual. Not before time Bowen 
experienced the onset of well-being. 
Oates now turned the wireless down, 
with a scowl that suggested indignant 
rebuke of whoever had turned it up. 

“Well, and how do you like Portugal?’ 
he asked. 

“Very much,” Bowen replied, adding 
silently “for abroad,” but otherwise 
sincerely enough. 

“T hope you find enough in the way 
of amenities and everything?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s all very good like that.” 

“T’m glad you find it so. Of course, 
this isn’t a rich country. That's what 


visitors so often forget. Though it’s a 
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good deal richer than it was before this 
chap Salazar came along.” 

“Oh, he’s—er . . . improved things, 
has he?” 

Oates told them at some length how 
much Dr. Salazar had improved things, 
how much he was misunderstood in the 
foreign press, and how much superior 
he was to General Franco. 

“Yes, when you really come to weigh 
it up, you know,” Oates said, lighting 
another High-Life, “there just isn’t any 
practicable alternative to this Govern- 
ment. Or any desirable one, either. 
It’s got strong ties with the Church, 
which is as it should be in a country 
like this.” 

His manner had lost its assurance and 
Bowen wondered whether he was going 
to bind them to silence and throw off 
the mask, reveal he was shortly booked 
to rush off on his ginger-coloured 
motor-bike and help to dynamite the 
casino at Estoril. But no: something 
in his immediate environment was 
troubling him. As he looked questingly 
about him it occurred to Bowen that 
perhaps it was the flies which were the 
matter—Bowen would be with him 
there, having had a courting couple fall 
into his vinho branco earlier. No again, 
which was a pity, for another drive with 
the squirter would have livened the 
evening up no end. His glance fell now 
on the wireless, which was quietly 
playing the slow movement of Haydn’s 
Emperor Quartet. Oates's frown, 
which had been comprehensive, became 
specific. He approached the instrument 
and with great stringency turned it off. 

“This is pretty weird stuff,” he 
said. 

Next day was Buckmaster day. 

(To be continued next week) 





My Evening of Magic 


ERHAPS I’m hard to please, but 
conjurers always disappoint me. 


Last week’s Festival of Magic at 
the Scala, under the auspices, if not 
gis, of that well-known Circle, left me 
with the same old feeling of being 
cheated or tricked in some way. It 
seems to me that people are bound to be 
suspicious of the mass of equipment that 
has to be banged and locked together 
before a woman can be sawn in half. 
There’s obviously something not quite 
straightforward there. And if you’re 
going to drive a couple of dozen steel 
rods through an assistant why does 
he have to be put in a box first? Let him 
stand up in full view and have the things 
shoved through him, I say. It’s the only 
answer to those murmurs of “Fake” 
from the back of the pit. 

Convinced, then, that I could improve 
on any evening of magic /’ve ever seen, 


By J. 


I append a few tips. The President and 
Council of the Magic Circle might as 


well come out from behind their 
scuffed black velvet curtains and pick 
them up. 


First, cut out the comedy. It is well 
known that wizards are very witty, and 
love the droll pretence that their under- 
wear is riding up, that they are—as 
they do not hesitate to put it—‘‘ under 
the affluence of incohol,’”’ or that the 
audience is still amused to hear that the 
last lady they sawed in half is now two 
of their best friends; but they should 
keep this for more private occasions, 
together with the oblique hints about 
the pressure of their sex life, which 
mostly take the form of inviting ten- 
year-old schoolgirls in the audience to 
let them have their telephone numbers 
in seven years’ time. What the cash 
customer wants is a decent illusion 


B. 
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BOOTHROYD 


a sword-swallower actually bleeding, for 
example; if he wants comedy he can go 
to the Victoria Palace, where no member 
of the company would presume to inter- 
sperse his gags with ducklings that 
change into Chinese umbrellas. If the 
wizard is in such a rut that he can't 
control his bubbling fun, let him at 
least check that not more than three 


- others on the bill are going to flash out 


the latest in current idiom. ‘Too many 
men in one evening can say they've got 
a message from Mars—bleep-bleep. 
This last is covered fully by my 
second point: if possible let the whole 
programme consist of one act only, 
This is to avoid repetition. At any 
moment in the history of magic all its 
exponents are in the grip of a vogue. 
At present this runs to silver-topped 
canes and newspapers, sometimes with 
brown ale added. In a one-man bill a 
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“Sorry I can’t give my ‘Angry Young Man’ lecture to-night. 
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My pullover isn’t dry.” 
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newspaper torn into small squares, 
blown on and reconstituted may go 
down all right; and if the performer 
then cares to pour a glass of beer into it, 
change it into a silver-topped cane, and 
make it pour the beer back as milk 
that’s fine too. But when everyone’s 
doing it, monotony creeps in. By the 
time five more have poured beer into 
newspapers, or changed newspapers into 
silver-topped canes, or poured silver- 
topped newspapers into canes, or 
changed milk into newspapers, a 
drowsy numbness pains the sense, and 
attention wanders to the band, dimly 
trying to calculate whether this is the 
eighth or the ninth refrain, without key- 
change, of “ Little White Lies.” More- 
over the next artiste to come on-stage 
with a newspaper risks being torn into 
small squares; the point has_ been 
reached where an audience would almost 
settle for another go of coloured scarves 
produced from a tambourine, or ropes 
tied single-handed into nautical knots 
that at once drop out (they call this, with 
a pert twinkle, “the trick that is 
(kynot”’). With one man only in the bill 
such repetitions are avoided. He does 
not, like two or more men, keep on draw- 
ing a lighted cigarette from the air and 
stubbing it out in a clean handkerchief 
that is just as clean afterwards as before; 
there is also a good chance that after he 
has performed his sixth trick behind the 
two microphones down-stage centre it 
will dawn on him that the modified 
applause is due less to apathy than to 
the audience’s feeling that they are 
watching the tricks through railings; he 
will then uproot the instruments and 
change them into their component 
parts, and stage-managers expecting the 
trick to end with their reconstruction 
will, it is hoped, be bitterly disappointed. 

Thirdly, let performer and assistants 
be searched on entering the theatre and 
relieved of all packs of cards, little steel 
hoops, blindfolds, bunches of feather 
flowers and all other properties known 
to make audiences’ hearts sink on sight. 
Consideration might also be seriously 
given to the confiscation of any property 
with a built-in gimmick—an example 
springing readily to mind is the walking- 
stick that strikes like a match; these 
objects fail to convey anything of the 
supernatural, being plainly the product 
of some misguided branch of the light 
engineering industry. 

But fourthly, lastly and above all, my 


evening of magic 
would be rich in 
obvious feats of the 
impossible, per- 
formed in a good 
light and with all 
working parts visible. 
For convenience they 
could be based, at 
first, on perennial 
favourites. But the 
blonde in a spangled 
bikini, shot from a 
cannon into the 
gallery, would beseen 
in flight. Bullets 
caught in the teeth 
would be tracers. te 
Objects in the pos- \ 
session of members 
of the audience 
would be identified 
while still in the pocket, or even at home 
in the sideboard drawer, and without 
benefit of any front-of-house assistant 
or telepathic booster. As to disappear- 
ances, I propose a rigorous simplification 
of the whole system. All trunks, ropes, 
curtained cabinets, screens, purple 
drapes and all the rest of the degenerate 
mumbo-jumbo that has crept up on us 
since Aladdin’s day will be thrown out 
and burned. When my wizard disappears 
he’ll do it in the middle of a bare stage; 
one moment he'll be there, and the next 
there ‘ll be nothing but where he’s been 
—with the exception perhaps of the 
newspaper full of beer that he was 
holding at the time. 

Of course I can’t say how this sort of 
bill would have gone down at the Scala. 


“Sweet was the Song... 








They seemed very pleased with the 
show they got. But then they were all 
magicians too, and might have been 
worried by obvious feats of the impos- 
sible. Two of them near me talked in 
the interval, just after a man on the 
stage had changed four goldfish bowls 
into a silk scarf. 

“Charlie got rid of the bowls nicely,” 
said one. “Oh, yes,” said the other. 
“You still doin’ the birdcage?” “Not 
now,” said the first one. “Going more 
on the mental stuff now.” And they 
nodded and parted. They were ordinary 
men in brown suits. I think my evening 
of magic would have been altogether too 
real for them. The one sitting nearest 
even seemed to be smoking a property 
cigar. 


“Any time the people hear God Save the Queen they think we are 
still under Britain.’”-—Government spokesman in Ghana 


REEDOM was what we called for, nothing less, 
With more emotion, possibly, than voids, 
Giving each syllable an equal stress— 
Free Dom, like Benedictine on the house. 


And now we are free, and the slogan’s hushed. 
Kwame’s in Christiansborg, and on the stamps, 
The press is tamed, the Opposition crushed, 
And Krobo’s building concentration camps. 


And yet these blessings are not clearly seen, 

Because the band still plays God Save the Queen... 
Recalling our contentment—could it be?— 
Before Nkrumah forced us to be free. 
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More Orly 


OINTLESS, so far as one can see, 
P: get entangled at this stage in 
any silly squabble about whether 
the man was, as so many people would 
not avow having hitherto surmised, a 
French chef, or, instead, was a sixteenth- 
century Flemish painter who did some 
of the tapestry work at Hampton Court, 
though if the latter version is true, as it 
must surely be, how come they called a 
fried fish after him? Nor is it relevant 
to inquire whether his name ought 
properly to be spelled Orly, Orley, or, 
as Mrs. Beeton seems for some reason 
to have been persuaded to think, Horly. 
Men and women have led quietly 
useful lives without knowing the answers 
to any of these questions, and who shall 
say that they were not the happiest 
after all? 
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“Save the arts, lady—official.” 


By CLAUD 

The point, which might easily become 
obscured in a mist of angry words, is the 
one just made by the culinary expert of 
a great newspaper, namely that “Sole 
Orly” is “nothing but the fish deep- 
fried in batter and served with tomato 
sauce, our ordinary fried fish, in fact. 
But,” percipiently continues this expert, 
“by calling it Orly a new distinction was 
added . . . for renaming in those days 
was a sort of ennobling process that 
allowed a simple dish from the old- 
fashioned kitchen to be presented at the 
grand new restaurants.” 

That is finely said, and if more 
people said that sort of thing an all- 
round improvement would very quickly 
be noted, perhaps. 

That little clique of publicity-secking 
spade-callers who seek cheap notoriety 
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COCKBURN 


by attacking British caterers as “ undem- 
ocratic” or “out of touch with modern 
realities and needs” for saying “Orly” 
when they mean “deep-fried in batter 
with tomato sauce” are not only nibbling 
at the foundation of traditions without 
which, etc., etc., and rendering grave 
disservice to Anglo-Other relations, 
but barking up the wrong tree. ‘Their 
offence is aggravated by the fact that 
caterers with fish to fry are precluded 
from answering back. 

“Our critics,” remarked a_ battered 
caterer the other day, “while pre- 
suming to don the mantle of ‘democ- 
racy,’ are seeking to strip what remains 
of the gilt from a gingerbread already 
drab enough. What about the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, if it comes to that? 
Or put it another way: what do they 
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mean complaining about such and such 
a thing being ‘disguised’ on the menu 
as something else? What’s wrong with 
disguising? Gives a moment of pleasure, 
puts off the moment of shock. Ask me, 
some of the people that come in here 
could do with close-fitting masks. Naked 
truth, pshaw.” 

In the circumstances nothing could 
be more welcome than the initiative 
taken by the newly-formed Orly Society 
to extend what the late Bert Brecht 
used disparagingly to refer to as “der 
Orleyismus, pfui” to extend Orlyism 
into an “ennobling process” for every- 
thing, adding a “new distinction” to 
whole tracts of life and thought which, 
by their present names, do not smell as 
sweet as the public has a right to 
expect. 

“Just for instance,” said a spokes- 
man, “you get a lot of people who read 
about Conservative, Labour, Liberal 
and such simple dishes cooked up in 
the old-fashioned kitchen, and they get 
queasy, bored, go right off their food. 
A little novelty in the nomenclature, 
something a bit more in the Frog style, 
like the Left and Right Saints and 
Heroes’ League for Peace and Money 
and More Money, and you titillate the 
appetite. Make the customers feel 
something real tasty’s coming up. And 
don’t go carping and narking about 
‘What happens when they find it’s the 
same old dish in disguise?’ because first 
of all they’ll have had a lovely little bit 
of anticipation, and after that they’ve 
given the order and it’s too late to 
send the stuff back on the ground they ’ve 
been eating it year after year for 
decades.” 

Producing a sheaf of mimeographed 
documents, the spokesman emphasized 
that with a little co-operation from the 
newspapers it would be quickly feasible 
to create in the public at large what the 
Orly Society terms a “Yum-yum it’s 
going to be good” attitude, in con- 
tradistinction to the “ Can’t seem to fancy 
it” reaction with which so many 
citizens nowadays seem to view What 
they are About to Receive. 

“Now here,” he said, “we have a 
little press release where it tells how all 
the finest architects, engineers and other 
technicians, meeting in secret conclave 
in one of our National Parks, have just 
evolved a scheme for solving within two 
months the problem of congestion on 
our roads, and, within not much longer 


than that, transforming every city, town 
and housing estate in the country into a 
veritable architectural wonderland com- 
pared to which the fairest achievements 
of the Renaissance or the Georgian 
Age will appear as shoddy, ill-planned 
eyesores. The whole scheme to be 
carried out at little or no cost to the 
nation by means of a carefully-thought- 
out plan. 

“That’s the kind of thing to bring 
that yum-yum feeling back to tired 
palates. Better to have a couple of 
months’ waiting in the bar while they 
whip up that delectable concoction than 
sit about with stomachs heaving in 
anticipation of ‘Architects Disagree,’ 
‘Town Council’s No to Improvements,’ 
‘Ministry of Transport says No Money 
for Road,’ * Heavy New Tax on Motorists 
and Pedestrians.’” 

Doctors, scientists, journalists and 
ecclesiastics of various denominations 
will, it is hoped, rally to the support of 
the Orly Society. 

“What we want,” said the Society’s 
secretary, “is the type of man who’s 
used to taking an old bottle of cough 
mixture and getting the patient to 
believe that what he’s just going to get-— 
and there’s the new label on the bottle 
to prove it—is something that will cure 
him of all known diseases and put a 
thatch on his skin that will make roam- 
ing in the fall-out both pleasurable and 
health-giving. 

“Far too many people are put off by 
old-fangled names with which they often 
have bad associations. Pa says to Ma 
‘Don’t order that disarmament con- 
ference? Don’t you remember what it 
did to you the last time?’ But he looks 
at the menu and sees ‘ Saints and Heroes 
of Many Lands Gather to Settle Every- 
thing in Jiffy,’ and they’ve ordered a 





will tell him all. 








People for Presents 


The Emigrant. Drawn or driven? Was it that he wanted 
to go there? Or didn’t want to stay here? Whichever it is, 
he’s bound to be missing things: the robin on the lawn, the 
standing in the bus, the slaughter by the laundry . . . the 
green spring, the white Christmas, the buff form. PUNCH 
In moments of remorse at leaving the old 
country he will see in PUNcH’s pages just what he left, and 
laugh, and know he did right. And talking of Christmas— 
the last dates for overseas posting loom near. 
details are on page 492. 
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“Psst! Want a mortgage?” 


double portion before they know where 
they are.” 

The Society has already issued a 
suggested list of new names for old 
dishes. 

“Many people,” said the secretary, 
“think they’re not going to be able to 
digest Kremlin or Pentagon or New 
Rise in Cost of Living. Call them, 
respectively, Little Nikita’s Welfare 
Group, Ike’s Planners for Peace, and 
Lighter Bank Balances Soon, and 
theyll eat it with a will.” 


Full subscription 
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“Oh, the draught, Perdita, it’s blowing all the ham off the open 
sandwiches.” 
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“There doesn’t seem to be any smoked salmon, but “That'll be quite enough of the Mood 
perhaps we can smoke you some.” 
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“You'll have to have tea I’m afraid— 
everyone’s out and I'm terrified of the 
machine.” 

















f the Mod Music, Brian.” 
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Into an Hour-Glass By R. G. G. PRICE 


Shakespeare describes the play as 

“Two hours’ traffic of our stage,” 
and in the Prologue to Henry VIII he 
talks of “two short hours.” These 
estimates strike me as being con- 
servative, but attempts to check them, 
short of spoiling my pleasure in a 
theatre by clock-watching, have not 
been altogether successful. My first 
experiment was to choose a page and 
type it in the way that modern plays are 
typed, which is supposed to produce one 
minute’s worth of drama per page. 
Either my typing or my calculations 
then proved that Romeo and Fuliet 
would take one hour and _ forty-six 
minutes, so 1 adopted a second method 
for Henry VIII that worked very much 
better. I read a page, playing fair by not 
dragging my voice, and a much simpler 
calculation showed that the play would 
take two hours and thirty-six minutes. 
Shakespeare was wrong! 

One theory to explain the discrepancy 
between the time a play takes in per- 
formance at Stratford and the time 
Shakespeare said it would take is that 
to-day we perform a version intended 
to be read, not the version presented to 
the groundlings at all; but if the poetic 
embellishments were removed and the 
play stripped down to the plot, surely 
no groundlings would have paid to see 


I: the Prologue to Romeo and Juliet 
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“IT wish his lordship would use the 


buzzer instead of that confounded 
hand-bell.”” 











it. It is hardly likely that the embellish- 
ments were performed, while the plot 
was kept for armchair reading. 

Could the reference to “two hours” 
have been a disingenuous attempt to 
ease the audience’s acceptance of a new 
play by stressing how short it was? 
Provided it was not broad daylight at 
the start of Act I and pitch-black night 
when the audience emerged, Shakespeare 
might have got away with it. Yet one 
cannot feel that Shakespeare was capable 
of believing that any audience at a work 
of his would be cheered by hearing that 
it was on the short side. 

A much more probable theory, and 
one that has the advantage of bringing 
us close to the poet himself, as a good 
conjecture should, is that Shakespeare, 
like many theatricals, had little sense of 
time. To him “two hours” was not a 
term of precision. The kind of man 
who told his friends he would have a 
drink with them in the Mermaid at six 
and then did not turn up till nine might 
easily be haphazard in his timing of 
plays. The objection, which also applies 
to the theories previously scouted, is 
that this is not consonant with modern 
trends in scholarship. For some time 
now academic taste has been veering 
from ingenuity towards the belief that, 
just as national legends are not in- 
variably distorted sun-myths but can 
incorporate memories of actual events, 
so texts are not, invariably corrupted in 
transmission. If the text is obscure, the 
reader’s ignorance may be to blame. 

It is probable that Shakespeare meant 
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exactly what he said. Henry VIII took 
two short hours to perform and, as far 
as I can see, there are only two ways in 
which this was possible. Either many 
of the lines were said at the same time, 
a method as confusing to the audience as 
to the prompter, or they were said very 
fast, the speed rising at times, it my 
calculations are correct, to twenty-nine 
lines a minute. Modern producers pay 
varying attention to reproducing the 
original atmosphere. ‘The advocates of 
the apron stage have not completely 
won. But in nothing do modern perform- 
ances diverge further from the originals 
than in speed. One reason for this is 
that actors are afraid they may suddenly 
wonder what their lines mean and 
stumble. This, presumably, did not 
worry Elizabethan actors. They were 
used to Elizabethan English and would 
have found its absence disturbing. 
Also, they had no doubt been told at 
rehearsal by the author or his con- 
fidants what some of his more obscure 
phrases meant. 

It is a little harder to understand how 
the audience took in all the complexities 
at such a rattling pace, though they 
were undoubtedly quick on the uptake. 
They must have been faster in appre- 
hension, quicker on a pun, more rapidly 
analytical when faced with a sentence 
that could not be unravelled until the 
last word had been reached than any 
English generation before or since— 
unless of course they were completely 
occupied in eating oranges, brawling, 
cracking nuts, showing off clothes, 
pursuing wenches and gulling conies, 
the actors filling the background with 
half-heard sound like a restaurant band. 


Cumberland Farmer 


KNOW about disease, or think I do. 
I understand, and am prepared to meet, 
Coccus and virus, thrush and Asian flu, 
The straight baccillus and the spirochaete. 
Violence, thirst and hunger, cold and heat 
I combat less by conscious effort than 
By common sense conditioned to defeat 
The named and native enemies of man. 


Nore of these things has to my knowledge gained 
A recent foothold on my farm; and yet 
These experts come whose job it seems to be 
Not to explain what I should like explained 
But deprecate this unexplicit threat 
And buy my milk and pour it in the sea. 
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America Day by Day By P. 


to New York motorists to learn 

that the money they have been 
depositing in parking meters through- 
out the city all these months has not 
gone into the pockets of the authorities 
(whom they love) but into those of a 
total stranger named Guiseppe Mancini. 
The thought that they have been 
supporting Guiseppe to the tune of 
about $150,000 a year, and that while 
they have had to rub along on near beer 
and shepherd’s pie he has_ been 
tucking into champagne and caviar, is 
a bitter one. 

When last January Guiseppe got 
fired from his job as a parking meter 
maintenance man he shrewdly stuck 
like glue to his official key, guaranteed 
to open five hundred meters in the 
Third Avenue area, and with its aid 
proceeded to clean up, doing a nice 
$2,000-a-night business: and at first 
sight it would seem that he has provided 
an answer to the question “ What shall 
we do with our boys?” Obviously, 
one would say, get them jobs in New 
York as parking meter maintenance men 
and let Nature do the rest. 

But there is one bad catch in this 
thing of robbing meters. Parking fees 
are paid in dimes—ten to the dollar— 
and while dimes are all right if you can 
take them or leave them alone, it is 
embarrassing to have a million five 
hundred thousand of them about the 
home, as Guiseppe had. If you pay all 
your bills in dimes, people begin to ask 
questions. No doubt it was when he 
bought a $20,000 house and—presumably 
—slapped down two hundred thousand 
dimes on the house-agent’s desk that 
suspicion began to be aroused. At any 
rate, four gentlemanly detectives jumped 


[' has come as something of a shock 





on the back of his neck last week as he 
staggered up Third Avenue with approx- 
imately twenty thousand of these coins 
on his person, and it is very doubtful if 
he will be with us again much before 


1962. 


While on the subject of crime and 
criminals you may remember that | 
was speaking not long ago of the 
difficulties which confront dinosaur egg 
thieves, it being almost impossible for 
them to establish connection with a 
fence willing to handle the swag. A 
gang—probably international—operat- 
ing in Gold Hill, North Carolina, must 
be finding themselves in much the same 
position. They got their booty all right, 
but what is holding everything up is 
that there seems no way of cashing in 
on it. There they are, all loaded up 
with church pews, and no market in 
sight. 

The pews in question were those in 
the St. John’s Lutheran Church of Gold 
Hill. The gang got away with ten of 
them the first time, and in a second and 
more successful raid collected twenty- 
five, plus the pulpit. And—too late 
they are beginning to realize that there 
is no real money in this branch of 
industry. It is no good lurking in dark 
corners and popping out on passers-by 
with a whispered “Ps-st! Want a 
pulpit?” Business almost never results. 
Even if you shade the price to suit all 
purses it is only a very occasional 
customer who is tempted by the offer 
of a hot pulpit. And the same thing 
applies to hot pews. 





Considerable skill is of course needed 
to drive an automobile, but if you ask 
George P. Lounsberry he will tell you 
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that the really tricky thing is getting 
into the vehicle. It is a task which, 
with Mrs. Lounsberry at the wheel, 
taxes the stoutest. One day last week 
George wanted his hair cut, so Mrs. 
Lounsberry drove him to the barber’s 
at Asbury Park, N.J., and waited for him 
in the street. 

In due season out came George, 
smelling of bay rum and_ looking 
terrific, and he was about to enter the 
car when it suddenly jerked backwards, 
knocking him for what is commonly 
known as a loop. Kindly hands picked 
him up and dusted him, and had 
started to insert him in the tonneau 
when the car again jerked backwards. 
The first time he had flown through the 
air for a matter of ten feet or so. This 
time he did fifteen. When, as he made 
his third attempt to enter it, the car 
once more jerked backwards, causing 
him to lower all previous records by 
managing twenty feet, he decided to 
call it a day and go to the Filkin 
Memorial Hospital. Returning home 
after a brief stay he found his wife 
standing on one leg before the refriger- 
ator. She was standing there on one 
leg because in trying to shut the door 
with her foot she had caught her big toe 
in the hole left by the missing handle. 

The Lounsberrys, the report tells us, 
live in Ewing Township. If you can 
call it living, with that sort of thing 
going on all the time. 


I have spoken before of the language 
barrier which separates Madison Avenue 
advertising men from the rest of the 
world, It continues to vex all but the 
most accomplished linguists. “It’s 
a great rendering,” said the senior 
partner in one of these firms to an 





employee who had come to him with a 
scheme, “but I’m not too sure how the 
plumbing works.” The employee with- 
drew, and one of the other partners was 
surprised, knowing him to be tempera- 
mental, at the docility with which he 
did so. 

“You know,” he said, ‘‘Alfred doesn’t 
throw his weight around the way he 
used to. He seems a lot more co- 
operative than he was.” 

The senior partner had the answer to 
that. 


“He’s been humilified,” he explained. 


And finally there is a story going the 
rounds which may be of interest, if 
only to the feeble-minded, like myself. 
There was this fellow—stop me if 
you’ve heard it before—who had 
written a powerful article in one of the 
magazines protesting against the high 
cost of living. A day or two after it had 
appeared he received a telephone call 
from a stranger. 


“T can’t agree with you,” this 


Highland Lament By H. 


7 NHE ideal site for my dream 
home,” writes Mrs. Gorman 
of Lanarkshire to the Scottish 

Daily Express (£5 must be won for the 

best letter telling where and why you’d 

build your dream house), “would be on 
the Road to the Isles, between Arisaig 
and Morar. ‘The view through my 
windows would be wonderful. I would 
see Skye, the Cuillins, Eigg, Rum...” 
Yes. One of the advantages of a 
dream house is that you get dream 
weather thrown in. Anyone who has 
ever looked at a coloured advertisement 
for a kitchen sink unit knows that. In 

a real house, as, for instance, the one on 

the Road to the Isles between Arisaig 

and Morar from which I am writing, 
one has to take the weather as it comes. 

It is not so nice to-day. This is a 

Highland expression, meaning that the 

thick wet cloud which has rested its 
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lower surface on the ground hereabouts 
for the past ten or twelve days is, if 
possible, a little thicker and wetter than 
it was yesterday. They are very kindly 
and gentle, the people who live up here, 
and do all they can to alleviate the 
gloom of a spell of really ghastly weather. 
Too truthful and God-fearing to suggest 
that to-morrow may be better, they try 
to convey the impression that up to now 
one has been pretty lucky. Such, at 
least, is what I take to be the meaning 
of “It is not so nice to-day.” 

Of course the cloud that is busily 
discharging moisture outside my 
windows is not the same cloud that was 
here when we arrived. It is like it; but 
one is aware of change, one knows that 
nature is marching on. One knows this 
because now and again the pall lifts for 
half an hour and the opaque blanket 
that so recently covered the house can 
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stranger said, “that the cost of living 
is high. My wife and I live on sixty- 
eight cents a week.” 

The writer was astounded. 

“Sixty-eight cents a week, did you 
say?” 

“Yes, and we have plenty to eat.” 

“But this is fantastic. I would like 
to have your story. And so that I don’t 
miss any of the details would you mind 
speaking a little louder.” 

“T can’t speak any louder,’ 
other. “I’m a goldfish.” 


’ 


said the 


ELLIS 


be seen moving eastwards and hope- 
lessly trying to scale the peaks of North 
and South Morar. It never succeeds. 
The tops of these mountains remain, 
as far as I am concerned, for ever 
unknown. It is during these same 
intervals of near-daylight that the 
islands mentioned in Mrs. Gorman’s 
dream view sometimes make a momen- 
tary appearance to the west. Skye, 
Rum and Eigg—what names of magic 
and romance! And how exquisitely 
their lower portions peep out for an 
instant beneath the great swirling rain- 
clouds that veil their full beauty. The 
Cuillins are too high to be visible, but 
it needs little imagination to guess how 
fine their jagged peaks must look on a 
day even nicer than all the days that 
to-day is not so nice as. 

Of the islands, Rum is my favourite. 
It has an elusive fairy-tale grimness, like 
Rotherham in November. If ever the 
supply of rich and saturated clouds from 
the west looks like coming to an end 
(not that it ever does) Rum can be 
relied on to step into the breach. Rum 
manufactures clouds. From its upper 
slopes, as from an active volcano, pours 
a ceaseless stream of high-grade nimbus, 
a rolling inundation of cloud so heavy 
with rain that it falls easily under its 
own weight to sea-level, a central mass 
of mancuvre ready at a moment's 
notice to hurl itself into the fray, to 
thicken up weak points, to infiltrate into 
the interstices of even the stoutest 
mackintosh. Eigg does its best as a 
cloud-gatherer; in any other part of the 
British Isles its reputation would be 
assured. But overshadowed as it is by 
its near neighbour Rum, the Zeus of 
Scotland, it can do little more than act 
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as a kind of condenser for its colleague’s 
products; it adds, one might say, a little 
thickening to the gravy before ladling it 
onwards to the mainland. 

I have been to Rum. The M.V. 
Lochmcr sails at 7 a.m. on Thursdays 
and Saturdays from Mallaig, delivering 
mail and passengers to the islands, and 
the temptation was strong (at only 
17/6 the round trip) to try to get close 
enough to Mrs. Gorman’s dream view 
to see it. If the mountains would not 
come to Mahomet, then Mahomet must 
enlist the aid of MacBraynes and go to 
the mountains. 

The day I chose for the trip was not 
so nice. At least—and here is a curious 
thing—it was not so nice on the main- 
land. ‘The islands, when we reached 
them, lay basking for the most part in 
sparkling sunshine. At Eigg, where we 
off-loaded into a ferryboat three men, 
a dog and a rich miscellany of goods, 
the sun blazed down relentlessly on the 
largest burst bag of self-raising flour I 












have ever seen and brought out the 
highlights in some kind of yellow meal 
that had also escaped from its container. 
Canna, that green delicious islet, shone 
with sub-tropical brilliance. Even 
Rum, though the tops of Askival and 
Sgirr nan Gillean were in full pro- 
duction, was fine up to a height of 
1,500 feet. Looking eastwards from 
this Mediterranean scene towards the 
impenetrable bank of cloud that marked 
the mainland, one got the impression 
that the islands manufacture weather 
for export only. When I build my dream 
house on Eigg I shall site it on the 
Bay of Laig, looking towards Rum. | 
cannot believe that, if I put it on the 
East, the view through my windows of 
Arisaig and Morar would be wonderful. 

Mrs. Gorman may say that it is quite 
unfair to judge the weather in the 
Western Highlands by a single visit. 
Anyone may strike an unlucky fortnight 
anywhere, particularly if they are fool 
enough to choose October. I should 
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agree with that. I don’t doubt that all 
through the spring and summer it has 
been glorious up here, with visibility up 
to forty or fifty miles and not a cloud 
anywhere except over Rum. If it 
rested with me, I would unhesitatingly 
award {5 to Mrs. Gorman for implying 
that the view from these parts, when you 
can see it, is incomparable. All I am 
trying to say is that just recently, just 
for the last fortnight, it has not been 
quite so nice. 


B a 


“Poor, pathetic £75,000 pools winner, 
Mr. Hooley. Instead of sitting at home 
bored, let him devote some of his endless 
leisure to others ... All around are people 
longing for his help—scouts, magistrates’ 
courts, parish councils, local football or 
cricket clubs, youth centres, hospitals, old 
people’s homes, etc. He would soon find 
people amongst them who would think him 
a friend, not a freak, and his boredom would 
vanish overnight . . ."-—News Chronicle 


Among other things. 





Candidus and the Politicians 


ANDIDUS has begun to dabble 
a little in English _ political 


waters. His interest was first 
stimulated by a visit to Brighton at the 
time of what he calls the Conventions. 
As we ate our lamb chops and tinned 
peas in the Pullman he asked me a few 
preliminary questions. 

“Yours,” he inquired, “is the two- 
party system?” 

“Two and a bit, yes.” 

“Conservatives and Socialists, I 
believe. They are the party of the rich 
and the party of the poor?” 

“No. The party of the rich grown 
poor and the party of the poor grown 
rich,” 

“And their policies?” 

“The policy of the Socialists is to 
take from the rich and give to the poor.” 

“And that of the Conservatives?” 

“To take from the rich and give to 
the poor.” 

“Then there is no great difference 
between these two parties. They are 
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Etonians. The other is composed largely 
of Wykehamists.”’ 

Candidus looked expectant as we 
approached the sports palace. Scanning 
the bills he exclaimed approvingly: 
“Tigers! The Brighton Tigers.” 

“That, I am afraid, is next week’s 
programme. An ice hockey team.” 

“Lions, then?” 

“That is the Lion of Opportunity. 
Symbolic, purely.” 

“But there will surely at least be 
drum-majorettes, and crooners, and 
perhaps doves of peace.” 

“That’s what we used to call beer 
and circuses. To-day it is thought 
rather proletarian. And we no longer 
have a proletariat. The people buy their 
own beer. They are not interested in 
politics.” 

“These people, I observe, do not even 
wear rosettes. And there are no balloons 
or paper streamers. ‘The compére, it 
seems, is a lady.” 

“The Chairman, yes.” 

“There are indeed large numbers of 
ladies. Yours is a matriarchal society?” 

“Certainly not. All these ladies have 
come to listen to the gentlemen.” 
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KINROSS 


“But to talk too, doubtless. The 
gentleman they are listening to at the 
moment has a_ reassuring plebeian 
accent. A man of the people clearly. 
He is a Minister?” 

“Yes. A junior one.” 

“The Minister next to him wears a 
red tie, and the ladies mostly wear red 
hats. Sensible, hard-working ladies 
they look. It is easy to see that this is a 
Socialist gathering. That, I assume, is 
your Mr. Bevan—that bulky, unwieldy, 
truculent man with the fierce lock of 
hair.” 

“Not at all. It is Lord Hailsham. 
You mistake entirely the nature of this 
assembly. It is the conference of the 
Conservative party.” 

“You surprise me.” 

“The gentleman in the red tie is Sir 
David Eccles, the President of the 
Board of Trade—a Wykehamist but not, 
as it happens, a Socialist. The lady 
next to him is Lady Dorothy Macmillan, 
the Prime Minister’s wife.” 

“Wearing a red hat.” 

“Well, a pink one.” 

“Those flowers banking the plat- 
form are mauve, mixed with yellowish 


























“O.K. then—let’s split the difference and make it twelve pounds ten.” 
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leaves. Mauve then is the Conservative 


5). 

colour? 
“Blue is the Conservative colour. 
True blue. ‘The Chairman, you will 


notice, is wearing a blue hat.” 

“A very pale blue one.” Candidus 
looked around the hall. “The general 
spectacle is neither picturesque nor 
stimulating, as a Convention should be. 
The gentlemen might at least be 
wearing badges in their buttonholes, 
with the words ‘Hail Hailsham!’ or 
some such stirring slogan.” 

“Perhaps ‘Heil Hailsham!’” I inter- 
posed ironically. 

“ Nor are there nearly enough banners. 
I see only one string of banners, spelling 
out the word Opportunity, in pink, 
white and mauve. Now I begin to 
perceive the true colours of your 
Conservative party.” 

“Political colours, in this age of 
progress, are dictated by the television 
cameras.” 

The junior Minister was speaking of 
the difficulties of reducing taxation, but 
promising to do his best. 

“Hardly a true blue sentiment,” 
Candidus drily remarked. He sat con- 
scientiously through a number of 
debates, until he discovered that he 
could read all the Ministers’ speeches 
instead, moreover in advance, in the 
form of hand-outs. 

“These being available,” he com- 
mented, “it seems a waste of useful 
time to make the speeches at all. Let 
the people read them.” 

“Agreed. But people like making 
speeches. That ’s why they are politicians 
—that and the money. It is one of their 
ways of bossing other people. Besides, 
if they were not encouraged to make 
speeches in public they’d be making 
them in private, at meals, straight at 
you, even more than they do already.” 

“And the people—all these ladies in 
hats, for instance—they listen seriously 
to these speeches.” 

“Of course. For the purpose of 
making them to other people afterwards, 
themselves.” 

“If I may say so, the standard of 
oratory seems not to be very high.” 

“No longer. ‘The people are now all 
educated, and know the meaning of 
words, hence mistrust their use. Also 
they can now read the words afterwards, 
in the newspapers. So it is safer to say 
nothing.” 

“This education of which you speak, 











“You haven’t kissed me!” 


it is a part of your Welfare State, an 
advanced form of Communism which 
was introduced by the Socialists?” 

“It was introduced by the Con- 
servatives—most of it.” 

“Why so?” 

“To prevent the 
introducing it.” 

“Why then are the Conservatives, in 
their speeches, so rude to the Socialists?” 

“ Because they are annoyed at having 
had to introduce it.” 

“But now they are to reduce taxation. 
Several of the Ministers said so.” 

“The Socialists will prevent them 
from doing this, by demanding more 
money for themselves.” 

“So this is a Socialist country?” 

“Yes. You should have been here 
last week for the Socialist conference. 
The people were much better dressed, 
and there were many more cars.” 

We were now at a cocktail party 
where quantities of Conservatives, male 
and female, were making speeches to 
quantities of other Conservatives, male 
and female. 

“Certainly the guests here,” con- 
firmed Candidus, “are not very well 
dressed.” 

“No. They dress to try to look like 
the Socialists.” 

“But they wear old school ties.” 

“Only the ones from minor public 
schools. Otherwise they wear regimental 
ties. ‘They are more Socialistic.” 

“I do not find them to be very dis- 
tinguished in appearance.” 
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Socialists from 


“You would find the Socialists more 
so. They are more Conservative in their 
appearance. Also older.” 

“What happens then to the young 
Socialists?” 

“They become young Conservatives.” 

That night, at the Young Con- 
servatives’ Ball, we watched some 
hundreds of male politicians dancing 
with some hundreds of female politicians 
and making speeches to them as they 
did so. 

“There,” I said to Candidus, “you 
have the fine flower of our English 
middle class.” 

“Their conversation seems to be 
largely about how little money they 
have.” 

“Certainly. It is only the Socialists— 
the working class—who talk about how 
much money they have.” 

“They are then your upper class?’ 

“Of course.” 
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News Flash 
‘““WomEN’s VOLUNTARY SERVICE FOR CIVIL 
DEFENCE 
lst October, 1957 
Press Notice No. 2262 
Not for Publication before 5.30 p.m. British 
Summer Time, 1st October, 1957 
Gift of Kneelers for Washington Cathedral 
War Memorial Chapel 
At a Press Conference held at W.V.S. 
Headquarters to-day the Dowager Marchion- 
ess of Reading described how British women 
had come to make a gift of needlework to 
Washington Cathedral .. .” 
From last week's hand-outs 
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The Gold Bug 


LOOD-LETTING 

is no longer pre- 

scribed by our 
medicine men: it still 
is by most of our 
economists. Nothing in 
our current financial 
dilemma (we are ad- 
jured not to call it a 
crisis) is more disturb- 
ing and disillusioning 
than the readiness with 
which our advisers, 
politicians and econo- 
mists turn to old- 
fashioned remedies, to 
remedies that have 
always failed in the past and cannot by 
their very nature succeed now. 

We are trying to tidy up our accounts, 
it seems to me, by tearing out the 
offending pages. We are hoping to cure 
inflation by cutting production. And all 
the lessons to be learned from the 
‘twenties, the "thirties and the pages of 
Keynes are being ignored. 

How can it ever be right and wise to 
work less productively than we are able? 
How can a nation hope to compete 
effectively in an increasingly com- 
petitive world by slackening its effort? 
Fi'ty years from now our attempt to 
control a social revolution by monetary 
discipline, by the credit squeeze and 
high Bank Rate will read like the story 
of Canute and the tide. The wonder is 
that there are not more angry young men 
about to belabour their elders with 
bladders of ridicule and derision. 

Operation Credit Squeeze is defended 
as a tactical withdrawal to prepared 
positions, reculer pour mieux sauter, and 
all that, but the history of economic 
withdrawal shows that orderly retreat is 
apt to degenerate into disorderly rout 
and slump. By advocating a policy of 
blood-letting our economists are inviting 
the country to take an uncalculated and 
incalculable risk. 

Is there an alternative policy? None 
was apparent in the speeches made 
during the two weeks at Brighton. The 
Left is obviously more afraid of the 
unions than is the Right, and the 
Labour Party’s only hope of holding the 
fort against organized labour is to beg 
for restraint in return for ideological 
concessions— whopping pensions, back- 
door nationalization and the rest. 

There is an alternative, a highly 
unpopular one. Sooner or later all 
capitalist countries have to accept the 


fact that unrestricted private enterprise 
is inconsistent with economic progress 
and social justice. It took Britain most 
of the nineteenth and half the twentieth 
century to realize that management 
without some sort of central control 
would lead to the law of the jungle: it is 
about time that we cottoned on to the 
fact that unrestricted private enterprise 
in wage negotiation is equally dangerous. 


So many investors have burned their 
fingers in the gold and uranium market 
that I hesitate to say a good word for 
mining shares even in the exceptional 
conditions of 1957. Kaffirs are essentially 
a field of operations for the specialist, or 
for punters with specialist advice. 


Avenue of 
Remembrance 


NCE upona time, 
about a genera- 
tion ago, one of the 
consolations of being 
in England during 
October was that you 
could buy fresh wal- 
nuts. I tried to get 
some last week. The 
nuts I was sold were 
kiln-dried. ‘They were 
dry, desiccated and 
dull. ‘They were last 
season’s crop, im- 
ported from France. 
Six shops failed to pro- 
duce any English nuts. 
Being obstinate, I 
decided to drive down to Sussex where 
an avenue of the trees used to grow. 
I imagined myself filling the boot of the 
car with the deliciously wet nuts which 
stain your hands when you peel them. 
I also hoped to be able to pickle some. 
Of course I should have known that 
walnut trees are now as scarce as 
salmon in the Thames. The trees had 
been felled for furniture. 

Oak and beech and chestnut will soon 
become just as scarce. Nobody is 
planting hardwoods. Landlords and 
the Forestry Commission are obsessed 
with spruce. A plantation of fir trees 
yields a return within twenty years. It 
is a consideration when every estate i3 
going down the death-duty drain. It 
looks as if England will soon be like 
Sweden, completely bearded and be- 
whiskered with Christmas trees. The 
only other kind of trees to be seen will 
be the flowering prunus, almonds and 
Siberian plum which decorate the 
suburban gardens. 
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Certain facts about gold shares are, 
however, incontrovertible, and encour- 
aging. Gold is the only commodity that 
seems certain to hold its value. Its price 
is fixed, and demard—artificial or not 
—cannot slacken without cataclysmic 
changes in the world’s monetary orbit. 
Business in the Orange Free State is 
looking up: the period of experiment 
and development is over and balances 
are at last moving across from the 
red. 

When other investments become 
increasingly speculative the inherent 
risks of a venture into gold become less 
serious. A long hard look at Kaffirs 
might well prove remunerative over the 
next year or two. MamMMoN 


Why can’t we emulate Germany and 
plant avenues of hardwood along our 
roads? According to my unreliable 
calculations, if walnut trees were planted 
twenty-five yards apart along the length 
of the Great West Road it would be 
equivalent to a stand of timber twice the 
size of the New Forest. The idea has 
everything to commend it, including 
nuts. Even the French show responsi- 
bility towards arboriculture. They 
plant poplar along the highways in the 


Noith and chestnut or lime in the 
South. This year I noticed that the 


Spaniards were planting out the verges 
from Seville to Malaga with cork trees 
Yet it is the English who pretend 
to be such a nation of tree-lovers. I 
doubt if ten acres of walnut have been 
planted in England in as many years. 
The reason why our verges are 
was‘ed is that the roads are the responsi- 
bility of the County Councils. There 
is no national policy; the Forestry 
Commission has no authority to interfere. 
To overcome this impasse I suggest 
that one tree should be planted on the 
verge for every person killed or injured 
on the road. This would soon provide 
a monument of shade. And it would 
assure that at least something worth 
looking at was passed on to the next 
generation of casualties. 
RonaLtp DuNcAN 


8 B 


“Tue Lay-our or a Soricrror’s OFrrice 
Centre-piece of the Harrogate Efficiency 
Exhibition 
As solicitors are often accustomed to being 
housed in makeshift buildings . . . the 
title of this article may sound like a fairy 

story. . .”—The Law Society's Gazette 


Once upon a time Messrs. Browk, 
Browk, Crozier, Phelps and. . . 
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Honorificabilitudinitatibus 
The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined. 
William F. and Elizebeth S. Friedman. 
Cambridge University Press, 25/- 
RGUING with a Baconian is often 
rather like arguing with a Com- 
munist, though more entertaining. 
Both tread fervently ‘round the same 
closed circle of mutually dependent 
premisses, and both seem unaware that 
any other possible argument exists. 
The Baconian position cannot be 
proved or disproved, and the argument 
will go on until we weary of it. But at 
one point Baconians come ineluctably 
into contact with provable facts, and it 
is this that Colonel and Mrs. Friedman, 
two very distinguished cryptologists, 
here examine. 

They set out with “no bias for or 
against any Elizabethan or Jacobean 
writer or writers as contenders for the 
title” of the author of Shakespeare’s 
plays, but luckily they do not manage 
to be quite dispassionate, and so allow 
themselves to comment entertainingly 
on the perverseness of which the human 
mind is capable. ‘That does not in- 
validate the fairness of their account of 
the various ciphers which have been 
read into the works of Shakespeare and 
innumerable other writers (Marlowe, 
Greene, Peele, Spenser, Jonson and 
Burton, for instance). They point out 
that a cipher must be rigorously applied 
in order to work. That is to say it must 
be composed strictly in accordance with 
its own rules, so that a man deciphering 
it by those rules will extract the message 
put into it. Secondly the message 
must make sense. According to the 
Friedmans only one Baconian cryptol- 
ogist’s work stands the first test. Her 
name was Mrs. Fiske; she worked on 
an edition published after Bacon and 
Shakespeare were dead, and produced 
sentences like “‘Is pre-ominate reaping 
found any less fully in your suits?” 

Others, according to their lights, have 
made sense, but always by cheating 
themselves, like a man playing patience. 
Most have used a cipher invented and 
described by Bacon, which has the 





advantage that it makes no demands 
upon the sense of the “cover” text. It 
works rather like the Morse code, but 
instead of dots and dashes uses letters 
of slightly different forms; it depends 
on the co-operation of the printer to put 
in one sort of “*h,” say, in one place and 
another in another. ‘The Friedmans 
agree that this is a good cipher but 
impossible to apply under the standards 
of Elizabethan printing; apparently no 
two copies of the First Folioare identical, 
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as uncorrected sheets were bound into 
the book unless a ghastly mistake was 
found in them. 

Along with stated arguments such as 
this the Friedmans provide plenty of 
evidence of a less provable sort, which 
they do not draw much attention to but 
which gradually gathers weight. The 
story that has been unfolded by the 
decipherers varies in detail but usually 
makes Bacon the son of Queen Elizabeth 
(sometimes legitimate) and contains 
plenty of murder, incest and high moral 
sentiments in a curiously un-Shakes- 
pearean style: “But we do contrive t’ 
make most peculiar, artfull, shiftes, that 
so much shelter our most evident pre- 
tensions, it is a subtler or swifter mind 
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can followe us than most men do 
possesse. Take care for all of our 
accented letters, and do not baffle us.” 
This passage also displays an oddity of 
many of the decipherments; they seem 
to consist largely of instructions for 
reading the cipher which one must 
already understand in order to have been 
able to read them. ‘They also tend, 
occasionally, to contain words or uses 
which are not found elsewhere in 
English until the next century. (On 
the other hand, “‘honorificabilitudinit- 
atibus,” which has provided such a 
splendid quarry for anagrammatists, 
first appeared in 1460.) 

Few Baconians, I suppose, will be 
convinced by the Friedmans. Perhaps 
the heresy is so rent- with schism that 
some of them will find this book a useful 
stick to beat their fellows with; the 
lunacies of the cipher-mongers must 
have been an embarrassment to more 
sober Baconians. But anyone else who 
is interested either in odd facets of 
Elizabethan literature, on which the 
authors have done a great deal of work, 
or in the inexhaustible comedy of 
watching the actions of people with an 
idée fixe must be grateful to the Fried- 
mans for a lucid and humorous 
account. They have obviously enjoyed 
using the eryptologists’ methods to 
produce damagingly different messages 
from the ones whose validity they are 
examining. For instance: 

I wrote every line myself. 

code ; 

E. told me Bacon’s a G.D. fraud. 

PeTER DICKINSON 


Pursue no 


Family Stories 
The Wapshot Chronicle. 

Gollancz, 15/- 

I enjoyed this, It is a casual hunk of 
family fiction, loosely based on a father 
and two sons who live in an inland port 
in Massachusetts, but wander off and see 
a bit of Washington and a bit of New 
York and manage to find themselves 
anywhere that Mr. Cheever happens to 
want to write about at the moment. By 
the end of the string of episodes you 
know quite a lot about the places and the 


John Cheever. 
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characters and, indeed, about America. 
It is a little like Saul Bellow’s Augie 
Marsh and a bit like a number of New 
Yorker reminiscent pieces stuck together; 
in fact, it does contain four. It is loosely 
built but it zs built. 

There have been many attempts to 
revitalize the picaresque tradition. "This 
has the picaresque virtues without the 
picaresque properties. It is one more 
example of the truism that life resides in 
the author, not the form. Mr. Cheever 
has knowledge, gaiety and compassion 
and he can keep a reader moving briskly 
with him wherever he chooses to go. 

R. G. G. P. 


Fallen Star. James Blish. Faber, 15/- 
This is an account of an abortive 
American Polar Basin Expedition led by 
an acromegalic naval commodore and 
sponsored by “18 U.S. Corporations,” 
including a Bronx pharmaceutical firm 
responsible for discovering ‘an anti- 
biotic called tabascomycin.”’ His blonde, 
pneumatic, novelist wife, perfumed with 
“Polar Passion No. 2,’’ provides the sex- 
suspense clement without which any 
transatlantic novel is incomplete. Other 
members include an alcoholic astronomer 
with “an  «sophagus' sheathed in 
vanadium steel” and a mad albino who 
imagines he is a Martian (but perhaps he 
is) The narrator, an ex-President of 
N.A.S.W. whose dispatches are intended 
for science editors “like Bob Plumb, 
Gilbert Cant, Earl Ubell, Bill Laurence, 
Behari-Lal, Dick Winslow,”’ has written 
a book “about the molybdenum fraction 





“Dear Molly—Thank you for the lovely 
party. There was nothing I really valued 
im the handbag, and the mink stole was 
an old one. The rib is mending nicely and 
doctor says I should be up and ‘about 
any day now.” 


of xanthine oxidase, the potentiation of 
micrococcal toxicity by mucin, the 
carbon-14 labelling of metabolic pre- 
cursors in reticulocyte generation.” The 
Oxford Mail, reviewing a_ previous 
science-fiction novel, congratulates Mr. 
Blish on “a felicitous use of invented 
names: bindle-stiffs, anti-agathics, etc.” 
J. M-R. 


The Wells of Ibn Sa’ud. By D. van der 

Meulen. Murray, 25/- 

Mr. van der Meulen, “the Dutchman 
who added a _ province”—namely the 
Hadhramaut—‘“to the British Empire,” 
has written a book on Saudi Arabia 
which is partly an account of his own 
long career there and partly a useful and 
up-to-date biography of Ibn Sa’ud 
himself, collating material from the 
standard works of Armstrong and Philby 
and supplementing it with observations 
from personal experience. The book 
contains some engaging glimpses of the 
monarch—defending war as a time of 
repose, free from the importunities of 
tribal sheikhs and religious leaders; 
maintaining to Philby that the earth is 
flat, but a few days later sanctioning the 
circulation in schools of books maintain- 
ing the opposite; thundering with 
eloquence against the iniquities of the 
Jews in their rebellion against God; 
silencing an American oil-man with a 
well-chosen phrase. This gentleman, 
anxious to please, told him that he had 
just been seriously ill for the first time in 
his life, but God had granted him 
recovery and he saw how great were 
God’s gifts to men. ‘To this the King 
replied through an interpreter: “Tell 
him that if he had been a Muslim he 
need not have fallen ill in order to 
understand what matters in life. We 
knew that long ago.” P. B. 


Not by Bread Alone. Vladimir Dudintsev. 
Translated by Dr. Edith Bone. Hutch- 
inson, 18/- 

Here is the famous Russian novel that 
started a wave of critical literature after 
the fall of Stalin and finally alarmed 
the régime. It is a long account of the 
vicissitudes of an invention for casting 
pipes and the innumerable obstacles that 
are put in the inventor’s way by rival 
inventors, entrenched scientists and 
politicians. The inventor battles on 
against endless discouragement, which 
at one time extends to imprisonment, 
and wins through. It is very odd that 
the kind of criticism of bureaucratic 
inefficiency that we are told fills the 
Russian newspapers should have had 
such an impact when expanded into a 
novel. 

I found the slow, thorough narrative, 
although occasionally old-fashioned and 
sentimental, continuously interesting. 
The atmosphere is not peculiarly Russian ; 
sometimes it is rather like Mr. Balchin’s 
The Small Back Room. Jealousies and 
wangles occur in capitalist government 
research departments. It is easy enough 
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“Why can’t you be like other men and 
orget your wife’s birthday once in a 
> o , a. o 
while ! 


to pick out evidences of weakness in 
Soviet society from the book, but the 
total effect is of a humdrum balance of 
competence and incompetence, slightly 
tilted towards competence. R. G. G. P. 


AT THE PLAY 


i Compagnie de Mime 
(CAMBRIDGE. THEATRE) 
ee) King Henry VI (OxLp Vic) 
The Public Prosecutor (THe Arts) 
N my mind Marcel Marceau is 
bracketed as a mime with Chaplin 
and Barrault, and he happens to be 
the only one of the three who leads a 
company which does nothing else. ‘To 
a generation battered as never before by 
words, spoken and written, there seems 
an almost healing quality in his infinitely 
expressive silences. 

A modern Pierrot in floppy white 
trousers, with a white clown’s face, he is 
funny, pathetic, baffled as he points his 
exquisite comments on the dilemmas of 
the common and fallible man. He 
peoples a public garden with all the 
passing characters, a woman defeated by 
her dogs, a sweeper, an aged gallant, a 
chatterbox mother with a pram; and by 
the wit and strength of his mime makes 
us see not only its visitors but in the end 
the whole garden. It is the same with 
his train. It consists of two boxes, but 
becomes a crowded compartment into 
which he staggers apologetically with 
two enormous invisible suitcases. He 
eats his lunch, totters to the locked 
lavatory, becomes in a lunatic way the 
life and soul of the party, but all the time 
he is being shaken to pieces by the train 
and gnawed by anxiety lest his iuggage 
will be too much for the rack. We seem 
to know every bolt in the train before it 
stops. 

He is wonderful, too, as a shy woman 








trying on clothes in a store, and as a 
butterfly hunter who merges madly with 
his quarry and ends a sad, fluttering 
mass. This is perhaps the most imagin- 
ative of all his turns, but the one that is 
immediately the funniest is his David 
and Goliath, who pop out at lightning 
speed from behind a screen. He suggests 
with the whole of his marvellously 
filleted body; his face supplies the 
accents. And one of the many astonish- 
ing things about him is the angles at 
which he can lean, completely relaxed, 
so that we can all but see the hard line 
of the wall behind him. 

In his company is plenty of talent, in 
particular Gilles Segal and Gilles Léger, 
who conjure with the help of a screen a 
multitude of writhing, hatted men. But 
as a production this programme is much 
more successful in its shorter items than 
in its ““mimodramas,”’ which are inclined 
to continue beyond the buffers. I liked 
The 14th of July, a revel in a Mont- 
martre square, but there is too much 
even of that. 


Four years ago Douglas Seale per- 
formed a miracle with the three parts of 
King Henry VI, bringing them to the 
Old Vic with a Birmingham Rep Com- 
pany to confound those of us who 
foolishly imagined their feudal intrigues 
might prove anesthetic on the stage. 
Now, using the present Old Vic cast, he 
has repeated his production, but squeez- 
ing it into two instead of three successive 
nights by running Parts 1 and 2 together, 


OF 
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and scrapping, without major loss, the 
bulk of Part 1. The play can take such 
treatment. It has little continuity and is 
very episodic. On how much is by 
Shakespeare the professors are still at 
war. But arranged by Mr. Seale it gives 
an extraordinarily vivid impression of the 
chaos leading up to the Wars of the Roses, 
when York and Lancaster were getting up 
steam for their long, futile brawl; a weak 
king, a ruthless queen, a corrupt church, 
and every man’s hand on his sword. 

To a tumbling chronicle that mixes 
poetry with crude muscle Mr. Seale has 
brought order, making the play flow 
swiftly through scenes brilliantly focused 
on the main point, and getting their 
maximum effect by simple contrasts in 
staging and lighting. It may not be 
five-star Shakespeare, but it is fine 
theatre, that takes you by the throat 
and makes you wonder where the man 
in the next seat keeps his dagger. Leslie 
Hurry has dressed it well, and his sloping 
stage edged by dark caverns fits it 
without fuss. 

In the huge cast there are no great 
acting parts, but several fairly fat ones. 
Paul Daneman’s vacillating King, a saint 
born to the wrong job, is excellent, and 
Barbara Jefford, in a very good perform- 
ance, admirably develops the character 
of the Queen. York, who bears much of 
the athletic burden, is played powerfully 
by Jack Gwillim, though he could shout 
less, and in Part 3 Derek Godfrey makes 
Richard Crookback so interesting that 
one hopes to see him one day as Richard 
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the Third. (Mr. Seale ends his trilogy 
strikingly with “Now is the winter of 
our discontent”—a justified loan.) The 
battling nobles are sturdily taken; some 
of them could speak better. One returns 
on the second night a member of the 
gang, eager to see whose head will 
roll next. There is little tenderness in 
this uncompromising play, but one odd 
patch of it—odd, I mean, in such a 
moralist. as Shakespeare—where we are 
made to feel a sudden compassion for the 
guilty love of the Queen and Suffolk. 


At the heart of The Public Prosecutor, 
by Fritz Hochwilder, lies an excellent 
dramatic idea, if we could be forced to 
believe in it. The French Revolution 
has reached the point where the terror 
is ending. Madame Tallien, who runs 
her husband’s government, comes to 
Fouquier-Tinville, arrogantly confident 
in the possession of all the secret dossiers 
on everyone not yet beheaded, with a 
request that he cooks up the case for one 
final and vital execution. ‘The victim 
must be anonymous until the _ last 
moment; Fouquier jumps cheerfully to 
the conclusion that it is her husband, 
and goes ahead, but he is the only person 
in the theatre who doesn’t guess it is 
himself. This stupidity in a crook of his 
calibre is implausible enough to drain off 
a good deal of the excitement, and the 
play comes out as a very leisurely, rather 
old-fashioned melodrama. It may have 
suffered in translation, for Kitty Black, 
usually so deft in removal, has allowed 
some portentous phrases. Alan Badel’s 
Fouquier, seldom off the stage, has a 
romantic personality but not of a very 
awe-inspiring kind, and Barbara Chil- 
cott’s Madame Tallien suggests a woman 
more persuasive in the bedroom than the 
council. The grimmest note in an 
evening that should have been both 
grimmer and terser to point its ironies is 
provided by a lion’s cage borrowed from 
Harringay, which serves well as the office 
of an outsize human cat. 

Eric KEowNn 


rr) AT THE PICTURES 


ae The Pride and the Passion 
The One that Got Away 
NYONE who still needs convincing 
that good stars and a good gripping 
story don’t necessarily result in a 


good film should consider the dis- 
appointing instance of The Pride and the 
Passion (Director: Stanley Kramer). 


Here is a version of C. S. Forester’s The 
Gun, and that will be enough for a great 
many people, and Cary Grant, Frank 
Sinatra and Sophia Loren are the stars, 
and that will be enough for a great many 
more; but after they’ve eagerly paid for 
their seats, what will they find? 

They will find a visually magnificent 
piece (VistaVision Technicolor photo- 
graphy: Franz Planer) which is otherwise, 
incredible as it may seem, quite a bit of 
a bore. Sheer spectacle is naturally very 
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important in this story of the gun, the 
biggest gun in the world at that time 
(1810), which was dragged across Spain 
to breach the walls of the city of Avila in 
the war of independence; but spectacle 
uninterrupted for over two hours would 
become steadily less enthralling, and so 
the film-makers’ aim has been to 
diversify it with moments of “drama” 
between two or three of the. principal 
characters. Unfortunately these linking 
scenes are, more particularly in their 
dialogue, flat and pedestrian, and this is 
fatal to one’s interest in the thing as a 
whole. 

No amount of staggeringly elaborate 
crowd work among beautiful scenery 
will make up for the lack of a story about 
individual people. ‘The pictures here of 
thousands of peasants hauling the gun 
about the Spanish countryside, of savage 
fighting among burning tents, of armies 
and mountains and vast plains and 
cathedrals and huge religious pro- 
cessions and sieges and troops of cavalry 
and Cecil B. de Mille knows what—all 
these pictures would make just as much 
impression without any intervening refer- 
ence to the British naval captain 
(Mr. Grant), the guerrilla leader (Mr. 
Sinatra) or the tawny passionate camp- 
follower (Miss Loren) whom the synopsis 
of this “‘U” film charmingly calls his 
girl-friend. 

The dialogue is of three kinds. In the 
spectacular scenes there is little, and 
much of it yelled —“ Pull!” and “ Quick!” 
and “There they are!” and the like; a 
good deal of the rest consists of short 
words carefully pronounced, as in “I did 
not think that you would come back,”’ to 
indicate that it’s supposed to be in 
Spanish; and the tone of the “‘ emotional”’ 
stuff is not unfairly represented by this 
exchange between the vivid saucy jade 
and the sturdy British sailor: “I’m 
sorry—really.”’ ‘Don’t be.” 

All the same it is wonderful, and often 
beautiful, to look at. 


Another curiously pedestrian work is 
The One that Got Away (Director: Roy 
Baker). Up to a point, a certain greyness 
and under-emphasis may be explained 
as deliberate policy for a true story; the 
black-and-white photography itself is as 
quiet and without: dramatic contrast as 
that of a newsreel, and no doubt this was 
judged suitable for the story of the one 
German prisoner captured here (he was 
shot down in a Messerschmidt in 1940) 
who did succeed in escaping back to 
Germany. Yet—how interesting would 
this be if one didn’t know it was founded 
on fact? The plain truth is that if you 
haven’t been strongly gripped by any 
kind of story, the subsequent reflection 
that it was true does not make you 
suddenly decide that it did grip you 
after all. 

One point that irritated me here was 
a certain insouciance about effects. The 
Prisoner is first put into a room with 
another German prisoner who knows 
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him, and they talk in German, because 
the sense of what they say doesn’t matter 
to the story; but later, when he joins 
more German prisoners and it is neces- 
sary to know what they’re up to, they all 
talk in accented English—there is a calm 
and no doubt quite justified assumption 
that the ordinary moviegoer won't 
notice any inconsistency. This is a small 
point, but it’s typical. I suppose I shall 
be thought very unfair in drawing it to 
the attention of people who might have 
overlooked it. 
* * * * * 

Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Most pleasing thing press-shown this 
time was a short directed by Ralph 
Keene, Journey into Spring: the birds 
and flowers of White’s Selborne in 
beautiful colour, with a rather unneces- 
sarily pictorial commentary by Laurie 
Lee. Outstanding among the new ones 
is Elia Kazan’s A Face in the Crovd. 
The Witches of Salem (11/9/57), A King 
in New York (25/9/57) and Around the 
World in Eighty Days (17/7/57) continue. 

Among the releases there is nothing I 
would strongly recommended. Tea and 
Sympathy I thought slow and artificial, 
but some people liked it. 

RICHARD MALLETT 


The Bolshoi Ballet (GAUMONT) 


LMOST exactly a year after her 
first unforgettable appearance at 
Covent Garden in Giselle, Galina 
Ulanova is to be seen again in London— 
this time on the screen—in the same 
romantic role. Most of what was then said 
of her superlatively lovely dancing and her 
almost mystical identification with the 
young village girl, both in life and in the 
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spirit world, remains true; for this is not 
a cinematic version of the ballet but an 
authentic animated photograph in colour 
of the actual stage production at the 
Royal Opera House. 

Hitherto filmed ballet has disconcerted 
the ballet-lover because the camera angle 
is never still long enough to allow him to 
judge and appreciate fine points. In this 
picture Paul Czinner has shown us the 
ballet from the front of the grand tier and 
resisted temptation to rove. The result 
is that except for cuts, some of which 
seemed unduly abrupt, we see again what 
we saw on the stage a year ago. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that 
the impact on the beholder is the same, 
we are at an important remove from 
presence at a performance at which 
emotion flows back and forth between 
artists and audience and thus supplies the 
final collaboration in a complete work of 
art. Ulanova’s interpretation of this and 
other roles will long be remembered as 
miracles of the spirit. Such a film as this, 
though it may not wholly communicate 
the spirit, will bear unquestionable 
record to her superb accomplishment 
both as dancer and as portrayer of char- 
acter in subtlest variations of lyricism, 
movement and expression. 

Mr. Czinner has proved that it is 
possible to preserve almost all that the eye 
receives in the ballet. I hope his method 
will be applied to recording performances 
by our own dancers who must else, in 
Max Beerbohm’s phrase, live their 
immortality in their lifetime. 

On the screen Giselle is preceded by 
selections from six ballets in the Bolshoi 
repertory and by Ulanova’s version of 
the popular Dying Swan, to the some- 
what trivial music of Saint-Saéns. 

C. B. MortLock 
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Bleep—Blimp! 

T was like old times again. 
The cosmic six-day bike- 
ride of the Russian satellite 

put sound-radio back on its 
mettle and restored its faith, I 
have no doubt, in super- 
natural astrological _inter- 
vention. Only a week or so 
earlier the B.B.C. had stepped 
up its news service to sixteen 
summaries and flashes per day, 
and, by golly! here was proof 
positive of the wisdom of the 
planners. Bleep-bleep, bleep- 
bleep . . . the music goes round 
and round, oh-ho-ho-ho, oh-ho 
and it comes out here is the 
news, the news, the news, the 
news... 

The B.B.C. did the satellite 
proud—so proud in fact that I 
wondered not only whether 
Khrushchev had tipped off Bevan but 
whether Bevan had tipped off the 
legislators of Portland Place. There were 
interviews with physicists, astronomers, 
space-fiction addicts, humble citizens 
(‘““Why, is it anything exceptional?” said 
one), and politicians of every colour. On 
television we saw all the rocket film avail- 
able—from Arizona, Woomera and Dis- 
neyland. And of course the bleep-bleep 
bleep-bleep of the little moon itself 
provided the mood music for programmes 
of every kind, from Third Programme 
cerebration to the lightest comedy of the 
Light. 

As the 
satellite continued, after a panicky 
interval of doubt and speculation, to 
transmit its signals, the B.B.C. allowed a 
note of boredom to creep into its 
bulletins. The satellite became “it.” 
“Well,” the announcer began, “it’s still 
up there and going strong.”” The thing 


week progressed and the 
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was proving rather a disappointment: it 
hadn’t burned itself out, it hadn’t landed 
in Washington, it wasn’t quite playing the 
game. It was threatening to clash with 
the royal visit to Canada. 

A schools TV programme on the 
satellite was hurriedly assembled and 
trotted out with appropriate nervousness 
before an audience made expert by 
imported comics and the heady literature 
of breakfast cereal wrappers. A pro- 
gramme for adults, “Space Travel,’ 
rounded off an exciting week. 


Sound-radio’s “Scrapbook” returned 
to the air with a session on 1951, the year 
of the Festival, and very interesting, 
evocative and amusing it proved. The 
scrapbook is a favourite B.B.C. recipe. 
Take a hefty lump of nostalgia, mix 
thoroughly with scraps of history and 
politics, add a pinch of pomp and circum- 
stance, and serve through the fruity tones 
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of Freddy Grisewood, Audrey 
Russell and company, and you 
have a dish of unexceptionable™ 
flavour. 

Leslie Baily’s compilations 
are always worth listening to, 
but I am convinced that they 
should take note of the arrival 
of television and submit to 
reform. Sound-radio can range 
more widely than TV. It can 
look back beyond the confines” 
of the record libraries and 
forward into the unknown, 
It could give us scrapbooks of 
years as remote and as critical 
as 1066, 1215, 1644, 1760, 1830, 
1848 (Kaymond Postgate hag 
shown how in his Story of a 
Year: 1848) and 1870. ‘True, 
there would be no recorded 
voices or actual atmospherics, 
but there are documents and 
histories galore to draw on, and 
scrapbooks taking a less than 

insular view of these memorable years 
could beimmensely interesting and useful. 

Electrically-recorded history is surely 
the province of television. It seems 
ridiculous, especially to the younger 
generation, to review 1951 without 
showing pictures of the Festival of 
Britain, the General Election and the 
royal tour of Canada. 


Another steam programme of value 
was the debate between Roy Harrod 
and Frank Paish on ‘“‘ Two Cures for 
Inflation.” The disputants were well- 
matched, Paish’s incisive and deliberate 
display of orthodoxy standing up gamely 
to Harrod’s pyrotechnic heterodoxy. 
Being economists they naturally con- 
tradicted each other at most points and 
ended by producing nothing like one cure 
for inflation, but it was good clean fun. 
Harrod just got home on points by my 
reckoning. BERNARD HOLLOWoOD 
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